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Happy Maytime! 


S Saw MONTH of May is a happy time of year. The sunshine |i 
warm across the fields, coaxing all the new little plants to stre 
and grow; the breezes are soft and the rains are gentle; spring flow 
are tossing their bright heads with the pure delight of living; 
sing as they prepare breakfast; and fathers whistle as they go to w 
The sun is calling to boys and girls to work and play and to enjoy 
beautiful love-filled May days. 


Speaking of love reminds me of a letter I received from one w 
finds it hard to believe that she can be loved. She had no father 
mother to care for her, so she lived in an orphanage (as some of you 
be doing). She missed the tender, understanding love that mothers giv 
and the safe, secure feeling that fathers give so much that she thou 
that even God did not love her. But living in an orphanage did not 
that she was not loved. God’s love was all about her and was shown 
her by His many blessings—not only the sunshine and the soft b 
of Maytime, but also in shelter from cold or stormy weather, in the f 
she ate, the milk she drank, the clothes she wore, and many other thing 


Sometimes where there are many children in one home, those w 
take care of them get so busy that they forget to show their love. If 
should happen to be in such a home, whether in our parents’ home 
in an orphanage, we can bring more love into the home by being ma 
loving ourselves. We can change our frowns to smiles and watch 
smiles grow on the faces around us; we can express our own love } 
offering to run errands or to help with the work around the home or ly 
just being quiet or by helping with the younger children. 

As we show our love for those who take care of us, whether they 
our own father and mother or the loving nurses in a home, we shall 
their hearts warming toward us and love light shining in their eyes. 

I love you each and every one this happy May morning. 
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Whe 
yy By Barbara Withers 


Will somebody tell me who I am? 
Will somebody come and see? 
I’ve been so many things today, 
I don’t know which is me. 


I’ve been a gallant fireman, 

A dashing through the town, 
A sailor and an acrobat, 

And then a circus clown. 


An engineer, a carpenter, 
A man who kept a store, 

A pilot, and a dentist, 

And many, many more. 


I’m sure you know that you are you, 
But who, oh, who is me? 

Will somebody come and have a look? 
Will somebody come and see? 


I really think I should find out 
Before I go to bed, 

Or I might wake up in the morning and find 
I'm somebody else instead. 
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By Seth Harmon 


Bouquet 


for Mamma 


a WONDERS me what tiny stitches you 
make, Effie,” Myra Kuntz said in the quaint 
way the Pennsylvania-German people of her 
town spoke. “Your mamma will be powerful 
pleased with her Mother’s Day ‘hankie.’” 

“You talk like you haven’t put even finer 
stitches on the hankie you make for your own 
mamma,” Effie Hostetter replied modestly. It 
was Saturday afternoon. The girls were sitting 
on Effie’s back steps, embroidering, when Ef- 
fie’s brother Absalom came home with a sack 
of groceries. 

“Look once, Absalom,” said Effie. ‘““Hankies 
for Mother's Day—tomorrow!” 

“Humph,” the boy grunted. “Who would 
have the darst to blow on such?” Then he pulled 
out his big red bandanna and added, “Why don’t 
you make them more like this one?” 


“A dopple you are for certain,” giggled fie 
“On Mother’s Day you don’t give your mamm 
things so practical. Always it is something exty 
special. A luxury, perhaps. A bouquet of flowers 
maybe—just to wear to meeting and then pres 
and keep in the Bible.” 

“Or hankies like these—that ladies only look 
at,” Myra added. “By the way, Absalom, what 
have you got yet for your mamma on her special 
day?” 

Absalom did not answer. What had he in. 
deed? He had nothing at all. But he could not 
let two girls outdo him. Not on Mother's Day, 
So he said, “It’s a secret still,’ and hurried up 
the steps with the groceries. Then he ran out to 
the shed to speak to his father. 

“Papa, I feel for buyin’ Mamma a bouquet of 
flowers,” Absalom blurted out. 

Papa Hostetter looked startled. “What's hap. 
pened? Is Mamma sick once?” 

“No, Papa. Tomorrow is Mother's Day.” 

“But flowers with no roots on, Absalom? For 
certain they are luxuries!” 

The boy understood. When a thing is a luxury 
that means that thrifty, sensible people do not 
buy it. Still, Effie had said you don’t give plain, 
practical gifts on Mother’s Day. 

“I have an errand for you to run,” said Papa 
Hostetter, looking up from his work. “Here is a 
dime, and here is a rivet. Buy me ten cents’ worth 
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just like this at the hardware store.” 

Absalom went up Main Street to buy the 
rivets. On his way home he paused in front of 
Mr. Fretz’s flower shop. Mr. Fretz was standing 
in the doorway. In the show window was a dis- 
play of pretty roses for Mother’s Day. 


Absalom saw red ones and pink ones with 
long, long stems. He saw American beauties and 
some with creamy-white petals. But the yellow 
roses caught his eye. He had never seen such a 
happy yellow. “It’s the color of sunshine on but- 
tercups for certain!” he told himself. 

“Special for Mother's Day.” Absalom read the 
sign above the display. 

A young man in greasy overalls stepped up to 
Mr. Fretz and said, “I’m sorry, boss, but I can’t 
get that delivery truck started. I'll have to have 
it towed to the garage. It may take all afternoon 
to get it fixed.” 

Mr. Fretz looked worried. “But I have a num- 
ber of deliveries to make, and I can’t leave the 
shop. What shall I do?” 

Absalom looked up at Mr. Fretz and said, ‘Do 
you feel for having me deliver bouquets to your 
customers, sir? I can walk powerful fast when 
I've a mind to.” 

The shop owner looked Absalom over. 
“You're much too small to be a regular delivery 
boy. Besides, I can’t afford to pay for an extra 
delivery boy.” 

“It’s not money-pay I’m after, sir,” Absalom 
replied eagerly. ‘“You see, I feel powerful much 
for earning some yellow roses for Mother’s Day. 
Red rambler roses Mamma had the country up, 
and pink roses on a bush. But never did she have 
yellow roses. They would be a luxury for cer- 
tain!” 

Mr. Fretz thought it over. “Get your papa’s 
permission, boy, and then we'll see.” 


Absalom ran all the way home. When his 
father said yes, he ran all the way back again. 
No full-size delivery boy could have delivered 
Mr. Fretz’s flower orders any faster than did 
young Absalom Hostetter that busy Saturday 
afternoon. 

Old Mrs. Gladfelter looked up from her gar- 
dening in surprise when she heard him run up 
the steps to make a delivery next door. “Land 
sakes, child,” she exclaimed, “your footsteps 
made me think my grandson Charley was back 
from overseas!” The old lady sighed, and wiped 
away a tear. 


Absalom hurried on. He knew how lonely 
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Mrs. Gladfelter had been ever. since her grand- 
son went away. “Like as not Charley would be 
getting his grandmother a bouquet for Mother’s 
Day if he were back yet,” the boy thought as he 
hurried down Water Street. 

Willie. Wentz lived on Water Street. Willie 
had the.measles and had to stay inside. He waved 
to Absalom through the window. “Where you 
goin’ ?” he shouted through the glass. 


“I'm delivering-Mother’s Day flowers for Mr. 
Fretz,” Absalom called back, “so I can get some. 
yellow. roses’ yet for Mamma.’ He held up a 
transparent flower box.. Willie’s eyes opened 
wide at the sight of the pretty blooms inside. 

“T wish once I could earn such for my mother,” 
he said wistfully, “but, of course, I can’t go 
outside.” > 

Absalom had to hurty on. His last delivery 
took him to Mrs. Humple’s boardinghouse on 
Elm Street. Granny Bessler was. sitting on the 
porch: She was Absalom’s friend, as she was the 
friend of every other boy and girl in town. 


Granny had no family of het‘own left. All her 
children had grown up and moved away. They 
sent the money for Granny's care, and Mrs. 
Humple was very kind. She even took Granny 
to church every Sunday, because the old lady was 
very proud that she had not missed a service in 
thirty-seven years. 

As Absalom came up the walk, Granny called 
a cheery greeting to him and asked what he had 
in the package. “It’s a Mother's Day gift,” the 
boy explained. “A bouquet some grown-up chil- 
dren ordered from Mr. Fretz a long time back.” 

For a moment Granny’s face brightened. “I 
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don’t suppose it could be from 
my children?” she said. 

Absalom shook his head. He 
was sorry he had to say, ‘““These 
flowers are for Mrs. Tinkler.” 
He read the name on the tag. 
Quickly Granny turned her face 
away. 

Mr. Fretz was pleased when 
Absalom returned to the shop. 
He had delivered all the orders. 
He had not missed one. “You 
want yellow roses for your pay, 
I believe,” Mr. Fretz recalled. 

Absalom nodded eagerly. He 
watched Mr. Fretz go to the re- 
frigerated case in the corner 
and peer through the glass 
door. “Well, well, now. I’m 
afraid I’ve made a mistake. I 
seem to have sold all my yellow 
roses,” he said. “Will some 
pink ones do as well?” 

Absalom was disappointed. 
Then he looked in the show 
window, where a large bowl of 
short-stemmed yellow roses still 
stood. Mr. Fretz saw them 
now, too, and said, “I almost 


forgot the roses in the window. The room has 
been cool and they were put there late in the 


morning.” 


Breathlessly, Absalom watched Mr. Fretz lift 
the large bouquet of flowers out of the bowl, 
shake the water from their stems, wrap them in a 
square of green waxed paper, and hand them to . 
him. ““Are—are all these mine?” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Fretz nodded. “Indeed they are. And no 
delivery boy ever deserved his wages more. I hope 
they make your mamma very happy.” 

On his way home, Absalom glanced across at 
the boardinghouse. Granny Bessler looked very 
lonely, without a family to remember her on 
Mother’s Day. It took him only a minute to run 
up the boardinghouse steps and hand her a pretty 
yellow rose. “To wear to Mother's Day services 
tomorrow,” he told her before he hurried on his 


way. 


All I Can Do 
By Carolan White 


If I were a maker of lovely 
songs, 
Do you know, Mother, what 
I would do? 
Why, I'd make up the love- 
liest, “lovingest” song, 
And Id sing it just for you. 


If I were a painter of pictures 
§ay, 
Do you know what my aim 
would be? 
Why, to paint the most color- 
ful one of all 
For your eyes alone to see. 


But as nice as ’t would be to 
compose or paint, 
I wouldn’t know how to 
Start. 
So this I shall do, darling 
Mother mine, 
Just love you with all my 
heart. 


Once more Willie Wentz rapped on his win- _ ters. 


dow when he saw his friend. Absalom stopped, 
and Willie called to him through the glass, “Is 
that the bouquet you earned for your mamma? 


May I see it once?” 


where she so often stood, as if she expected a 
smiling young man to come up the street. Absa- 
lom stopped and handed her a yellow rose. 
“Wear it on Mother’s Day,” he said. It was al- 
most like magic—the way the old lady's sad 
look changed to a happy one. 


“A rose to wear on Mother’s Day!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s just the sort of thing my grand- 
son Charley would do for me!” 

Absalom waved back to her as he turned into 
the alley behind his house. He knew his father 
would want to see the roses. And there, on her 
back step, sat Myra, crying and scolding her new 
puppy. “It wonders me, Fido, how you could 
do such mischief!” she sobbed. 

“What's that pup done now again once?’ 
Absalom wanted to know. » 

Myra held up the handkerchief she had em- 
broidered for her mother. It was chewed to tat: 


Reading the girl’s thoughts, Absalom said, 
“It's powerful sad to have nothing at all to give 
a person’s mamma on Mother's Day.” 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Absalom pulled back the 
green paper wrapper and held 
up the roses. Willie looked a 
them wistfully and said, “Your 
mamma will be powerful proud 
of you, I reckon.” 

That was not all Absalom 
heard. A_ little voice inside 
seemed to whisper to him: “It 
would make Willie proud and 
happy, too, if he could give his 
mamma a yellow rose to’ wear 
to church tomorrow.” Out came 
another blossom. Absalom laid 
it on the window sill and quick- 
ly ran away. But, in imagina- 
tion, he could see the happy 
smile on his friend’s face as he 
opened the window. 

“It’s a nice bouquet still,” 
Absalom told himself, “and 
Mamma would want I should 
share.” He actually looked for 
Mrs. Gladfelter when he turned 
into her street. How wonderful 
it felt to have enough yellow 
roses to make so many people 
happy! 

There Mrs. Gladfelter stood, 
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By Billie F. Moore 


May Day Court 


AN OPENED the envelope eagerly. It was 
addressed to her twin sister, too. “Misses 

Jan and June Conley,” the address read, so Jan 
hurried out to the garden where June was gath- 
ering a bouquet of roses for the dinner table. 

“Oh, goody, a party!” June exclaimed in 
happy excitement when Jan showed her the 
gay, flower-bedecked invitation. “A May Day 
party at Katherine’s on Saturday—we'll wear 
our new blue taffeta dresses.” 

At last, when Saturday finally came, Jan and 
June were as bright as the orange blossoms 
and lilacs that were both inside and outside 
Katherine's home. How pretty the house looked! 
There in the center of the big dining table was 
atiny Maypole, a little sister of the big one out 
in the yard, waiting to be wound with the gay 
crepe-paper ribbons. 

“Come on into the living room,” Katherine 
called to them. “We're going to have a May Day 
surrey ride.” And there, filling one corner of 
the living room, was the “surrey,” complete with 
fringe on top. Katherine and her sister had made 
it, using folding chairs for the seats. Their grand- 
mother’s quilting frames were suspended from 
the ceiling to hold up the top, which was made 
out of some old red taffeta curtains, raveled to 
make fringe around the edges. Katherine's sister 
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Ruby was playing softly on the piano as all the 
guests lined up along the wall of the room. 
“When the music stops,” Katherine was say- 
ing, ‘grab a seat in the surrey.” 

But—wait—there weren't enough chairs! 
There were twelve people and only eleven 
chairs. Nearly everybody had been counting and 
realized this at the same time. Oh, so that was 
the game—the one who failed to get a seat 
would be out of the game. What a gay, good- 
natured scramble there was every time the music 
stopped! Each time one person was out, one 
chair was taken out of the surrey. Soon there 
were only Steve Robins and Jan left, and in the 
final round of the game Steve won. His prize 
was a little music box. When he turned the 
handle, it played ‘Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top.” 

The surrey game left everyone a little breath- 
less, so Katherine asked them to be seated and 
gave each one a paper on which she had written 
questions about May Day. Many of the answers 
began with the word May. One asked for a word 
meaning perhaps (maybe); another one asked 
the name of a ship famous in history (May- 
flower) ; and another, the name of a salad dress- 
ing (mayonnaise). June thought of mayonnaise, 
but did not know how to spell it; after the game 
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was over, she looked in Katherine's game book 
to see how it was spelled. Everyone got the an- 
swer to the one that asked the name of a pole 
decorated with flowers and ribbon, but most of 
the boys and girls did not know that the May 
birthstones are agate and emerald. Judy Hansen 
knew, because her birthday was in May. 

Jan was surprised to learn that she had won 
the prize for the most correct answers—a pretty 
pink-flowered parasol. “It will be so pretty with 
your blue dress,” her best friend, Maria, told 
her. “I’m so glad you won.” 

Then they noticed that there was one girl who 
was not happy. Linda was standing back in a 
corner, looking very cross. About the time Jan 
and Maria noticed her and started over to see 
what was wrong, Katherine, too, noticed her 
guest standing alone. When the three girls came 
to her, Linda turned away from them. “It wasn’t 
fair. You cheated,” she said in a very angry voice. 
“I should have won that parasol. I had more 
questions answered than Jan.” 

“Give it to her,” Jan said quietly to Katherine, 
holding the parasol out to her hostess; Jan did 
not want the party to be spoiled. 

Katherine did not know what to do. She knew 
that Jan. had won the game, because she had 
checked the answers with those in her game 
book. But Jan was willing to give up the prize; 
and if she did not give it to Linda, she felt sure 


Linda would go home angry and spoil the patty 
for everyone. 

Maybe it was because Jan and June’s father 
was a lawyer that this idea suddenly popped into 
June’s mind: ‘Why not settle this in court? We 
could draw to see who would be the judge and 
the jury.” 

Everyone was in favor of June’s idea. After 
Linda saw that everyone else wanted to pla 
court, she finally said, “I guess it’s all right with 
me. 

Katherine's little brother Sammy brought his 
little wooden hammer for the judge's gavel, 
Kenny, who had drawn the shortest straw for 
the judge, pounded for silence, and the session 
began. The two quiz papers were given to the 
jury as evidence, and they left the room to decide 
their verdict. Then, while the others waited, they 
slowly marched back to their chairs. Pete stood 
and announced that the jury had decided the 
question in favor of Miss Jan Conley. 

“What does that mean?” little Sammy asked. 

“It means that Jan was right and she gets the 
prize,” Ruby answered. 

Pete went on to say that the jury had also 
found Miss Linda Dawson guilty of false accu- 
sation. 

Sammy interrupted again to ask what that 
meant, and Ruby explained that it- meant that 
Linda had said that someone had done some- 

thing when he had not. 


Linda started to sulk again. 
She was used to having her own 


when things turned against her. 
But the judge said very stern- 
ly, “Will the accused please 
stand.” Everyone was looking 
at her, and she felt angrier than 
ever; but now she was angry 
with herself more than with 
the others, and ashamed. She 
wished she had kept quiet about 
the parasol. There was nothing 
else to do now but finish the 
game, so Linda stood, facing 
the judge. 

“You have been found guilty 
of false accusation. Linda, what 
have you to say for.yourself?” 
Kenny asked in his best judge: 
ow. voice. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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HERE WAS a lot of noise in the henyard. 

All the hens were laughing and talking, each 
trying to talk louder than the other, and all be- 
cause Miss Red Pullet had just laid an egg. And 
what a little egg it was! She was so happy, for 
none of the other pullets her age had laid an 
egg yet. Her mother told her that she was proud 
of her. 

Old White Hen was s disgusted. She had been 
laying eggs for two whole years—many, many 
eges—and never had there been such excitement 
over one of hers. Her eggs were nice big ones, 
too. 

Old White Hen had forgotten when she was 
young and happy, for her feet hurt her these 
days from walking on the rocks the gardener 
had put in the henyard. She was sure that he 
would not like to walk on those uneven rocks 
every day! Since old White Hen had become so 
fat, she could not fly over the fence into the soft, 
green grass on the other side. Or it might be 
because the gardener had clipped her wings. 
One of the hens heard him say that she had 
tuined enough seedbeds for one old hen. 

Now there was a beautiful big rooster in the 
henyard, and when he heard all the fuss being 
made over Miss Red Pullet’s egg, he strutted 
over to see what it was all about. He began to 
laugh at the noise Miss Red Pullet was making, 
for it really was a funny noise; but after all, 
cackling was the only way she knew to tell the 
world that she had laid an egg. 

When Big Rooster told Miss Red Pullet that 
she was not cackling right it made her feel bad, 
and she stopped her happy noise. Then her 
mother asked Big Rooster if he could cackle 
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* By Mary G. Shine 


any better. He told her he surely could; but he 
secretly hoped she would not ask him to try, 
because all he could do was crow! 

Mother Hen and the rest of the older chickens 
insisted that he cackle for them, for they never 
had heard a rooster cackle. Big Rooster did not 
want anyone to think he could not do anything 
he wanted to do, so he tried. What a noise! It 
was way down in his throat, and it sounded ter- 
rible. He started over, higher up in his throat 
this time, and kept going higher and higher. It 
sounded worse. and worse as he tried harder. 
Then the hens laughed! Even Miss Red Pullet, 
who had crawled under a box because she was 
so unhappy, laughed. They laughed and laughed 
until Big Rooster was so furious that he 
almost burst his throat. He thought of how 
happy he would be if he had not. laughed 
at Miss Red Pullet. If he could only fly out of 
the yard or hide somewhere! 

Finally, Mother Hen, who had laughed first, 
and perhaps loudest, stopped laughing and went 
up to Big Rooster. She told him he had better 
stop trying to cackle and save his voice for crow- 
ing. 

Big Rooster was very grateful to Mother Hen 
for helping him out of the trouble he had so 
foolishly gotten himself into. Soon all the hens 
and pullets drifted away from the circle they 
had formed, and the laughing stopped. 

Then Big Rooster told Miss Red Pullet how 
sorry he was for being rude, and everyone in the 
henyard was happy again. 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


This was the last year of junior high for 
Matt Scarth and Lee Hoyt. Matt’s father 
was an engineer on the C.&D. Railroad. 
Lee’s father was a lawyer. While there was 
no open enmity between the boys, there was 
no feeling of friendship, for Matt was jeal- (r 
ous. Although Lee was a year older than 
Matt and should have taken the lead in 
keeping order, he followed Matt’s sugges- 
tion, and both boys got into trouble. Lee’s 
punishment was to make friends with Matt. 

Both boys were in the high school band. 

When Matt broke his trumpet, Lee gave him his, be- 
cause Matt was the better player. When the school gave 
its concert at Brighton, Lee went along to take care of 
the music. 

Soon after the concert in Brighton, Lee took to re- 
joining the group of boys that watched the stream- 
liner and the fast freight go through on their way to 
Detroit. One day just after they had watched the 
freight go by, they knew that something terrible was 
happening—not something they could see, but some- 
thing they could hear! A frightful, awful, long-lasting, 
grinding crash! Somebody yelled, ‘‘She’s wrecked!” 

Matt Scarth made a strange sound—a cry like a 
hurt dog moaning. “Oh, Lee! My dad!” he sobbed. 
Lee could not breathe. Just a moment ago Dan Scarth 
had waved to them. Just then, Jim Emery drove up 
and offered to take the boys to the wreck. Matt clung 
to Lee; and Lee found himself praying for help. 


Part Six 


N LESS than ten minutes after they got into 
the car they were at the scene of the wreck, 
where the fast freight lay all scattered. Cars lay 
every which way, nearly all off the tracks. It was 
not even a train any more—just a great, smashed, 
splintered mass that you could see only dimly be- 
cause of the huge cloud of slowly settling dust. 
There was no smoke or fire that Lee could see, 
even up where the great engine lay, tipped over 
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on its side. This was the first thing that seemed 
better than he had thought it might be—no fire. 
But the freight locomotive was an oil burner; it 
did not have a firebox to scatter burning coals to 
set anything on fire. Anyhow, nothing was burm- 
ing—yet. 

Jim Emery jumped out of the car. “Now, stick 
with me, boys,” he yelled. Then he grabbed hold 


_of a man who was coming by. “Anybody hurt?” 


he asked. 

The man shivered and hung onto Jim as if he 
had to hang onto someone. His voice shook. 
“Huh? Oh, hurt? Well, we all jumped. We had 
time after we ran off the rails; we ran along the 
ties for a block, I guess. I—but Dan Scarth got 
it, I guess. They’ve got him over there on the 
gtass, and he can’t get up.” 

Matt made that queer hurt-dog sound agaif. 
And then, “Where is he?” he begged, and al- 
most fell out of the car. 

“He’s Dan Scarth’s boy,” Jim Emery explained. 

The other man braced up. “Well, wait, son,” 
he said. “We'll take care of Dan.” 

“He must be one of the trainmen,” Lee 
thought; “he keeps saying we all the time.” 

“We've got a doctor, and the ambulance is on 
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the way. Better not go up there, fella. Let us get 
him to the hospital first.” 

After that everything seemed a sort of jumble. 
Acrowd was already there. People were coming, 
as if up out of the ground it seemed. And they 
all talked. You could hear them say: “Who? 
Dan Scarth, you say?” 

“Killed ?” 

“Oh, no, but he’s hurt—bad, they say. Back 
broke, I guess.” 

“He'll never walk again. And one of his arms 


Matt sobbed. A group of people seemed to be 
coming together in an open space among the 
spilled cars, and the boys knew that was where 
Dan Scarth must be. But Jim Emery said, “Wait!” 

Almost at once they heard the siren of the 
ambulance. And Jim said: ‘Look, Matt, I'll take 
you back to the hospital. The rest of you boys 
better come along; we can’t help here. We'll 
leave it to folks that know how.” 

So they all got in Jim’s car again. They got 
to the big, white hospital before the ambulance 
did. Matt’s mother was already there. She was 
a small woman, not so big as Matt was. But she 
was as brave as—as a nurse. She just hugged 
Matt once and whispered to him. Then she 
looked at Lee. ‘“You’re Lee Hoyt,” she said, as 
if she were telling him something he did not 
know. ‘Your father is here,” she added then. 
“And your ma. And I want to say, you Hoyt 
folks are some folks!” 

She went away, and Lee saw Dad and Mother 
meet her down the hall. Mother put her arm 
around Matt’s mother and went with her to meet 
the ambulance men coming in. Lee thought: 
“They are some folks, my folks. They would be 
the first ones here!”’ 


“You're the best medicine I’ve 
got,” Dan scarth said quietly. 


Dad came over to the boys and put an arm 
around Matt. “You better come home with us, 
Matt,” he said. 

Other people—neighbors, friends—were com- 
ing in. So many people, with their faces all sober 
and full of sympathy. Why, it was like—it was 
like they all had the same friendly, helpful spirit 


in them, these kind Camden folks—the spirit. 


that was so “catching.” Suddenly Lee Hoyt knew 
—God was the Spirit you could feel here. 
The next morning, Lee and Matt, since they 


could not go to the hospital so early, went to ~ 


look at the wreck. The railroad men had built 
tracks around the wreck, so that trains could go 
by. And the wrecking crew, with its great der- 
ricks and jacks and chains, was clearing up. They 
saw one derrick pick up almost a whole boxcar 
and swing it out of the way as if it were a shoe 
box full of tissue paper. You could hardly be- 
lieve it. That’ was power—the same power that 
made streamliners and fast freights run and der- 
ricks lift cars. Power! God was power. God was 
life and love and wisdom, too. God did not make 
accidents; He made ideas of what to do when 
they happened, and—His Spirit was the power 
in folks that made them want to help. His was 
the greatest kind of power—love in folks! 
After the boys looked at the wreck, they went 
to the hospital. During the visiting hour, just for 
a moment, the doctor let them look in at Mr. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 
For this fine day; 
First, I will help, 
And then Ill play. 


Scarth. Why, he was sitting up 
in bed, his head back against 
the snowy pillows. His back 
was not broken, it seemed. But 
his right arm was in a great, 
enormous bandage; someone 
said it was a cast. 

“Is—is it bad?” Matt whis- 
pered to the nurse, who kept 
them from going into the room. 

“Well,” she said, “we don’t 
know just how bad yet. We are 
hoping for the best.” 

Lee looked at the cast. Sud- 
denly his throat felt dry. He 
had not thought of this. The 
hurt arm was Dan Scarth’s right 
arm. His back was not broken, 
and he would walk again; but 
if he lost his right arm, maybe 
he would never run a _ loco- 
motive again. And this was his 
living, if not his life. 

Lee looked at Dan Scarth, 
for just the one minute he had. 
Dan’s hair was black, like 
Matt’s, but it had frosty spots 
above his ears that looked like 
your breath does on a freezing 
window glass. He looked over 
at the boys at the door and just 
barely waved his free hand. 
“Hi!” he said, and closed his 
eyes, as if it were all he could 
do to take what he had to take. 

A day passed and then an- 
other and a third. Rumors said 
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that Dan Scarth was better, 
then worse. Some said that he 
would lose his right arm, then 
that he would not lose it. But 
Dan Scarth himself did not 
talk; he just looked at Matt 
and Lee when they came and 
nodded his head at them and 
shut his eyes again. He looked 
so sad Lee almost cried. 

“If I lose my arm,” he said 
one day, “I’m through.” That 
was all. 

“He didn’t squawk,” Matt 
said. “He never will. But if he 
can’t make his run any more, 
he might as well die, he thinks.” 

Mr. Hoyt went to see Dan 
Scarth every day, and Lee’s 
mother went sometimes, and 
Louise. Lee went every after- 
noon after school. He knew he 
could not do anything; he had 
to leave it to folks who knew 
how. But one night he took Cap 
Amsden to see Dan Scarth. 
“Say,” Cap said to Mr. Scarth, 
“you are not a quitter. You can 
lick this thing if only you think 
you can.” 

Dad said almost the same 
thing. “If you have faith, Dan, 
nothing can get you down.” He 
gave Mr. Scarth a New Testa- 
ment, with all the things Jesus 
said printed in red. 

Sometimes Matt had to help 
his mother at home in the after- 
noons, and Lee went to the hos- 
pital alone. Dan Scarth would 
be reading the book, but he 
would say, “Hi!” as if he was 
really glad Lee was there. And 
mostly all Lee could do was sit 
and look at Matt’s father and 
say over and over and over, 
silently: ‘God cares. He is liere, 
helping Dan Scarth.” But some- 
times Dan Scarth would be sud- 
denly very still, as if he were 
listening, as if he could hear 
what Lee was saying in his own 
mind. 


One day Lee was there alone 
just looking at Mr. Scarth, and 
Mr. Scarth was looking at him, 
Mr. Scarth said suddenly: “Say, 
look, Lee why do you stay here 
so much with me? You must 
have plenty else to do.” 

“I don’t know anything bet. 
ter to do,” Lee said. 

“You mean you think you 
have to do all you can—for me? 
Well, nobody asked you to, did 
they?” 

Startled, Lee could only shake 
his head. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” Mr. 
Scarth said quickly. “Only you 
get under my skin, see?” 

“If I bother you-——” Lee 
began. 

“You don’t bother me,” Dan 
Scarth said quietly. “You're the 
best medicine I’ve got, you and 
your folks.” He hesitated, then 
picked up the little Testament 
from beside him on the bed. 
“You must believe what the 
Bible says at your house, 
what ?” 

“Well,” Lee began again, 

we—we—— 

“I know,” Matt’s father said. 
“You don’t like to talk about it. 
You just do what it says—'love 
one another.’ 

The words sounded strange 
in this man’s mouth, but they 
were full of quiet dignity, not 
rough at all. Perhaps Dan 
Scarth had never said anything 
like this in his life before, but 
he was so in earnest now that 
his eyes held Lee's. 

Mr. Scarth opened the Testa- 
ment to where he had a marker 
placed. “It says here,” he went 
on, “‘If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.’ ” He put the 
book down. “How do you get 
to believe that?” 

“My father says you just keep 
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thinking about it and—and 
saying it.” 

“Oh, so that’s what it means 
—if my words abide in you’?” 

Lee had never thought of it 
this way before, but—well, that 
was what the verse said. 

Dan Scarth did not wait for 
an answer. ‘Well, look, Lee— 
you've been sitting here a week, 
saying something to yourself. 
Was it—those words?” 

Lee’s ready blush heated his 
face to his eyes. ‘Something 
like that,” he said. 

“What good does it do me 
for you to say it?” 

“It's—it’s praying,” Lee said. 
‘Dan Scarth ran his big left 
hand through his hair. “Well, 
keep it up, will you?” he asked. 
And then almost whispering, 
“It helps.” He shut his eyes 
and turned his face away. But 
after a moment he picked up 
the little Testament with his 
left hand and laid it on the 
cast on his right arm, as if he 
thought the words in it might 
make his arm well. 

After that, other quiet days 
went by. They: did not talk 
about it again; but when Lee 
came around Dan Scarth would 
look up and say, “Hi!” as if 
this one word said plenty. 

Lee worked hard in school, 
but he liked the hours he spent 
with Mr. Scarth. A good deal 
of the time he went over his 
lessons while he sat with Matt’s 
dad. And every little while he 
would stop studying and just 
get still and pray—and wait. 

Then one day when he was 
there, Dad came in. He nodded 
to Lee, then quietly went over 
and took a chair beside Dan 
Scarth’s bed. “Good news, 
Dan,” he said, smiling. “The 
doctor says he thinks they're 


going to save that arm of 
yours,” 
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Dan Scarth shut his eyes. 

When they came to take the 
cast off Mr. Scarth’s arm, he 
could wiggle his fingers a little 
bit, and this was a sign it would 
get well. And it did. Not too 
long afterward, Dan Scarth was 
ready to get out of the hospital 
and to go back to running the 
C. & D.’s fast freight. 


The doctor said it was a 
miracle. “But we doctors didn’t 
save your life, Dan,” he said. 
“God was your doctor, for 
sure.” 

Dan Scarth never wasted 
words. “Yeah,” he said, his 
manner turning rough, as if to 
cover up what he felt. He 
pulled out the little Testament 
Mr. Hoyt had given him and 
handed it to the doctor. “Next 
guy comes in cracked up,” he 
said, “give him this. It’s the 
real thing.” Then he looked at 
Lee. He did not say any more— 
no hullabaloo; he just looked 
as if he and Lee had a secret no- 
body else knew at all. 

Then one day the end of the 
semester arrived, with exams. 
Lee went through them all so 
well it astonished him. ‘It’s all 
as easy as—as playing trumpet 
when you’re in good practice,” 
he explained to his father, won- 
deringly. 

“So is anything you give your 
mind to,” Dad said; “it’s only 
loafing minds and muscles that 
lose their vigor and their 
skills.” 

One of the happiest days in 
Lee Hoyt’s life was the day on 
which he graduated into full- 
fledged membership in Camden 
High school. 

But Lee did not know what 
was going to happen when he 
‘walked Matt into the audi- 
torium for assembly that last 
morning of the school year. He 
was caught completely off 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart’s 
So filled with joy 
That I love every 
Girl and boy. 


guard. He heard a commotion, 
and all at once everyone in the 
place was standing up and look- 
ing at him and Matt. And Cap 
Amsden and the band were up 
front on the platform. 

Captain Amsden pushed a 
new trumpet into Lee’s hands. 
“We won't make a ceremony 
of this,” he said, “but I'll just 
say that everybody in the 
Camden High School band is 
glad to have Lee Hoyt back in 
the ranks. We can’t say it with 
flowers, so let’s say it with 
horns.” 

Lee put the trumpet to his 
lips and tried to blow. He 
could not make a clear note, be- 
cause he was out of practice 
and his lip was soft. All he 
could make was a ridiculous 
little pip-squeak toot, and the 
whole school roared with laugh- 
ter. 

Cap Amsden pointed to the 
trumpet. “Tie it around your 
finger,” he said, “to remind 
you—you have to keep in prac- 
tice if you want to be good at 
whatever you do.” 

Then Cap blew his whistle. 
The snare drums rolled. The 
big bass whammed thump, 
thump! And the Camden High 
School band, with Matt Scarth 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Mary and Lydia 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


T IS hard to realize, as we return from church 
and remember the kind face of the woman 
who is our Sunday-school teacher and think 
again of the happy. faces of the young women 
who sang in the choir, that there was ever a time 
when women were not allowed to take part in 
any religious service. 

But there was a time when women were not 
even permitted to sit with the men during wor- 
ship in the synagogues. They sat, instead, at one 
end of the room or on a balcony, behind a lattice 
screen, while the teacher talked to the men. 
Eagerly, the women would lean forward to get 
a glimpse of the speaker through the opening in 
the slats and try to hear the words that he spoke. 

The doctrine of love that Jesus taught brought 
many changes in the customs of that long ago 
time. Jesus taught in the streets, in the lanes, and 
on the hillsides quite as often as He taught in 
the synagogues 6r temples. In such friendly sur- 
roundings, the women were free to come close 
to Jesus and listen to His every word. Sometimes 
they came so close they could even touch the 
hem of His garments. 

Many women accepted the new doctrine that 
Jesus brought—the doctrine of love that says 
God is the Father of all men and that all men 


are brothers, which, of course, means sisters too! - 


The new teaching warmed and gladdened the 
women’s hearts. It encouraged them, and made 
them helpful and useful followers. 

The women found many ways in which they 
could help Jesus and His disciples. They pre- 


pared food for them and gave them lodging 
Oftentimes when Jesus and His disciples had 
preached for many days, these women would 
close their doors to the crowds in the streets 
while the teachers rested inside. 

Mary, the mother of John Mark was one of 
the women who early accepted the new doctrine, 
(John Mark wrote the second book in the New 
Testament, which is called “The Gospel of St. 
Mark.”) Mary was a woman of wealth, and 
probably a widow. Her home in Jerusalem hada 
porch attached to it, a luxury that only the well- 
to-do could afford. She had servants, too, which 
made the entertaining of friends a pleasure to 
her. Her home, because of its size and friendly 
atmosphere, became a favorite meeting place for 
Jesus and His friends. 

After Jesus was no longer on earth and the 
spreading of His doctrine of love was left to the 
disciples, Mary Mark proved herself a helpful 
assistant. Her home was open to the disciples 
and their friends just as it had been to Jesus and 
His friends. She lodged them and fed them on 
many occasions. Openly she approved the new 
gospel that they taught, even when it was dan- 
gerous to do so because of the threats of the 
high priests. 

Peter was the acknowledged leader of the 
disciples. Many times men in high authority for 
bade Peter to preach the doctrine of Jesus. But 
Peter went right on telling His message in the 
streets and in the synagogues for all to hear. He 
said it was God’s will that he should preach the 


(Adapted) 
God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am God is my health, I can’t be 
need; true, sick 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, 
God dwells within me, All things I am, can do, and fear, . 


guides my way be, 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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So they took Peter, bound him with chains, 
and cast him into prison. He was placed between 
two guards. But one night a light shone in the 
ptison; and while the guards slept, an angel 
came and told Peter, “Rise up quickly.” 

Peter obeyed, and the chains fell off his hands. 
He then followed the angel down the hallway, 
through the iron gate, and into the street. 

When the angel had gone, Peter hurried to 
the home of a friend. That friend was Mary 
Mark. She was at home with a group of friends 
around her, and they were praying together. 
Peter was received with surprise and gladness. 
He told them how the Lord’s angel had brought 
him out of prison. He asked them to pass the 
news on to the brethren. Then with their prayers 
for his safety, Peter left his friend’s home. 

Paul was another devoted teacher of the new 
faith and he, too, went from place to place, teach- 
ing the gospel of love to the people. One time 
Paul and his companions went to the beautiful 
city of Philippi in Macedonia. Philippi was a 
heathen city, and its people followed wicked 
ways. There was not a synagogue or church in 
all that lovely city, and the people did not re- 
member the Sabbath and keep it holy. 

When the Sabbath came, Paul and his com- 
panions left the city and went out by the river- 
side in the country where they could pray in 
quiet. They found a secluded place where a few 
people had already gathered to- 
gether. 

Paul sat down and talked to 
them. He told them about 
Jesus: how He had healed the 
sick, made the lame walk and 
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the blind see. He told them that Jesus was the 
Son of God and that He had come to earth to 
show people how to live better. Then Paul and 
his companions prayed that God would open the 
hearts of the people that they might accept the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Among those at the riverside that day was a 
woman named Lydia. She had come to Philippi 
from Asia Minor. She was a businesswoman, a 
seller of purple, with a shop in the city. Purple 
was a favorite color at that time. Lydia probably 
sold purple cloth in all its beautiful shades. She 
was alert and successful, supporting herself and 
her household. 

Lydia had learned to worship the Lord God of 


‘Israel while living in her old home in Asia 


Minor. She had been taught to keep the Sabbath 

holy. So here in this heathen city she was faith- 

ful to her habits of worship. Each Sabbath she 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


The Hunt for Curly 


R A long time, Kegs Morris had been wor- the coverlet hid them, just in case he and Andy 
rying about his friend Andy. Tomorrow was should want to come up. 
Mother’s Day, but Kegs was thinking of Andy as “Shake a leg, Kegs!” Andy called softly. “I've 
he sat in his room, wrapping his gift for his own _ got a job for us.” 
mother. Kegs sauntered down the stairs. 5 
“Andy’s here, Son,’ Mrs. Morris called from “What's doing?” he asked carelessly; but he 
the foot of the stairs. “Shall I tell him to come _ studied his friend. 
up, or will you come down?” Andy did not look as though he was thinking 
Kegs lifted the gift box off his study table and that tomorrow was Mother's Day and he had‘no 
slid it under his bed so that no one would see it. part in it. He was smiling, and his face was keen 
“Tl be right down,” he answered, pushing and alert. a 
the box a little farther into hiding. “Mrs. Dayton’s dog is lost,” he said. “And 
Tomorrow, when he gave it to his mother, he she’s on the phone asking people about him. I 
hoped it would tell her that he was happy be- told her I'd try to find him.” 
cause from the hundreds of babies at the orphan- | “Humph,” Kegs grunted, feeling let down. 
age she and his father had chosen him for their “I never knew she cared about anything—even 
own. Every year he was more grateful for old Curly. She’s the worst-tempered, most self- 
that. Every year he wondered how he would feel —ish——” 
on this special day if he had no mother. All his “Whoa,” said Andy with a laugh. “She’s in 
friends had mothers, except Coralee and Andy; trouble. She acts as if she'll pass out if her dog 
and Coralee had her aunt who loved and under- doesn’t get back. He’s been gone all night. I took 
stood her as a mother would. Andy had lost both a look around and found his tracks going toward 
his parents when he was too young to remember Indian Creek. They look as if he’s after a rab- 
them, so he had spent all his life with his Grand- bit. Anyway, I thought if you’d come along we 
father Van Orden—just the two of them together could have fun tracking him. Bring your hand 
in the big, sunny farmhouse. All the Spartans ax to cut trail.” 
liked Mr. Van Orden; but certainly he could “Humph,” Kegs grunted again. 
never take the place of a real mother! That spot. He would rather finish wrapping the bed 
in Andy’s life had been left empty. jacket he had bought for his mother than to hunt 
Kegs took a piece of blue paper and some yel- a dog for a woman who was always shooing 
low ribbon off his bed and pushed them under children from in front of her house. She pinched 
it, beside the gift box. He stood back to see that the grocer’s peaches until she bruised them; and 
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only last night at the concert, when he had to 
whisper to his mother, she had hushed him so 
loudly everyone was disturbed. But Andy looked 
so eager and interested that Kegs started for the 
kitchen. 
“Js it O.K. if I hike to Indian Creek to hunt 
for Mrs. Dayton’s dog?” he asked his mother. 
“It’s a good day for a hike,” said Mrs. Morris. 
“Get some apples from the back porch. They'll 
be good for your lunch. You can make some 
sandwiches, and the cooky jar is full.” 


“That’s the way with mothers!” Kegs thought 
as he spread jelly. and peanut butter on bread. 
“With my mother, anyway. Always thinking up 
something to make things nice for a fellow. 
Andy's a good kid; he ought to have a mother, 
too. But he hasn’t!”” 

The boys started trailing Curly at Mrs. Day- 
ton’s. It was easy there, for his tracks beside the 
porch were plain; but her sour face peered after 
them, and her sour words lingered in their ears, 
“You're wasting your time! You'll never find 
Curly. I'll never see him again! And I don’t 
know how I can get along without him!” __ 

‘Td rather do this-for someone nicer than 


Mrs. Dayton, wouldn’t you?” Kegs asked as he — 


and Andy scrambled down a bank above the 
woodland. Curly was leading them through 


“Look!” Andy 
cried suddenly. 


some of the roughest land in the county. Andy 
had tripped twice, and Kegs had snagged his old 
pair of jeans. 

“It doesn’t make too: much difference,” Andy 
answered easily. “She hasn’t anyone else to help 
her, and Curly’s a good dog.” 

This time Keg’s grunt was pure disgust. Curly 
might be a good dog, but wrapping a gift for his 
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own mother was more fun than doing a good 
turn for a cross old woman! 
When the boys reached Indian Creek, Curly’s 
trail was blurred. They followed it upstream and 
lost it. They found it downstream, where ‘the 
dog had splashed into the water and out;They 
reached the deep woodland, and Kegs ‘forgot 
Mrs. Dayton. The sun was. bright and .warm, 
and it fell through the budding branches in-pat- 
terns that changed and shifted with the wind. 


’ The birds wheeled in the bright blue sky. They 
flitted from tree to tree as they hunted places to 


build their nests. 

Kegs gave Andy a sandwich and took one for 
himself. He was glad that they were in the 
woods. The world was beautiful! 


“Look!” Andy cried. He pointed into @ tangle 
of brush at the foot of the bank. ‘“There’s Curly! 
A big rock’s pinning down. one of his paws!” 

Curly was an Irish setter, and his coat gleamed 
red through the brown whips of buckbrush and 
the haze of young green. The rabbit he had béen 
chasing must have disappeared into a burrow at 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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By Marguerite Gode and Isabelle Groetzinger 
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The Hunt for Curly 


(Continued from page 17) 


the foot of the bank. The dog 
had dug at the hole until he 
had pulled the support from 
under the rock that was over 
the mouth of the burrow. 
When it fell, it came down on 
one of his paws. He must have 
tried hard to get free, ‘for oe 
ground around him was 

dered and ridged by his Sei 
scratching. 

Andy whistled, and Curly 
turned his head over his shoul- 
der and whined. He sounded 
weak and tired. 

“Poor dog!” Kegs said with 
a rush of sympathy. “We'll 
help you, Curly!” 

Brush grew so thick at the 
foot of the bank that they had 
to chop a way through it. The 
rock was too heavy for them 
to lift, but they found a fallen 
limb and forced it under the 
edge. They hoisted and heaved 
and pried. They panted and 
sweated. When at last they got 
the weight off the dog, he 
pulled his leg back gingerly. 
He tried to walk, but yelped 
with pain. He sank to the 
ground and licked his paw. 

“Do you think it’s broken?” 
Kegs asked. 

Andy knelt beside Curly. He 
lifted the leg gently. The toes 
quivered, and the dog flinched. 

“It’s hard to tell,” said Andy. 
“Let's walk slowly and see if 
he can follow.” 

The boys started downstream, 
looking back over their shoul- 
ders. Curly kept licking his foot 
until Kegs whistled. Then he 
wavered up and started after 
them on three legs. 

“He’s got more nerve than 
Mrs. Dayton,” Kegs said with 
a grin. “My mother says she 
complains because she’s sad be- 
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cause she’s all alone and her 
son lives in India and she 
doesn’t see him often.” 

“Grandfather says people 
shouldn’t let the things they 
don’t have spoil the things they 
do have,” said Andy gravely. 
“If Mrs. Dayton would remem- 
ber that, maybe when she wakes 
in the morning she'd smile be- 
cause spring is here and the ice 
and snow are gone and her son 
is well and some day he'll come 
back to her.” 

He stopped. Kegs glanced 
anxiously at him. Was he tell- 
ing how he felt about Mother's 
Day—that he would not let 
what he did not have ruin all 
he did have, his friends and his 
pets, his grandfather and his 
home ? 

The boys walked on in si- 
lence, with Curly limping at 
their heels. The dog’s foot 
seemed to hurt less the more 
he used it. 

When they reached Mrs. 
Dayton’s porch, Andy rang the 
bell. She came to the door and 
peered at them. When she saw 
Curly, she came out and talked 
to him. She stroked him, and 
he touched her hand gently with 
his nose. When he began wag- 
ging his tail and circling them, 
Andy said, ‘He's all right!” 

Mrs. Dayton nodded. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “I ought 
to pay you for bringing him 
home. I didn’t know how much 
he meant to me until he ran 
away. But he shouldn’t have 
stayed so long!” 

“A rock fell on his foot, and 
he couldn’t get home,’ Andy 
said quickly. “You don’t owe us 
anything, does she, Kegs? We 
found him because we wanted 
to. He’s a good dog.” 

A smile flitted across her 


face. 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Orange-Fig Whip (serves 6) 


1 cup heavy cream 1 cup orange sections 
1 teaspoon sugar 14 cup broken nut meats 
1 cup broken fig-filled cookies 


“he. Larry's cousin Mike is visiting today, and he says 
he'd like to learn to make a dessert.” 

“Hello, Mike. How are you?” Mrs. White asked as she joined 
the children. “All right. Orange-fig whip is easy to make. Let's 
try that.” 

“Sounds super-duper,”” Mike said. “I love figs.” 

“Fine. While you children wash your hands, I'll get the utensils 
and ingredients together. We'll need a measuring cup, a mixing 
bowl, a rotary beater, a large spoon, a nut pick and nut chopper 
or a sharp knife. 

“Here's my recipe card. We'll just follow it.” 

“Sounds delicious even all in pieces like that,” Larry com- 
mented as he looked at the card. 

Mrs. White laughed. “I think you'll like it. Mike, would you 
like to start whipping the cream? Beat it with the rotary beater 
until it is just beginning to stiffen. At that point, add a teaspoon 
of sugar. 

“What can I do, Mrs. White?” Larry asked. 

“He’s really eager when we make desserts, isn’t he, Susan?” 
Anne grinned. 

“Larry, you may fix the nuts. We'll need 14 cup of broken 
nut meats.” 

“Yes, Mrs. White!” 

“Anne, will you break up enough fig cookies to make one cup- 
ful and, Susan, you may peel and section cmap until you have 
one cupful.” 

“Oh, boy! This is going to be terrific! I can tell it already!” 
Mike called over the noise of the rotary beater. “That is, if we 
can keep Larry from eating all the nuts he’s fixing! Just save us 
half a cupful, Larry, please.” 

The girls giggled as they saw the big sack of nuts Mrs. White 
had on hand. 

When each Junior Chef had finished his job, the cookies were 
folded into the whipped cream; then the orange sections and nut 
meats were added. The dessert was chilled for an hour and then 


spooned lightly into sherbet 


. glasses. 


“I knew it would be dee. 
licious!”” Mike exclaimed. “Am 
I glad I came to visit you this 
week end, Larry!” 


Something “Super” 
_ (Continued from page 13) 


in the first trumpets, crashed 
into “High School Cadets.” 
But they played as if—as if Lee 
Hoyt was one of the cadets they 
were glad belonged to Camden 
High. And Lee, who had not 
imagined anyone knew all that 
had happened, except maybe 
him and Matt and Dan Scarth, 
was astonished to.learn that you 
can not keep a secret like that. 

That night when he came 
home from school Mother gave 
him a package. “It came in the 
mail,” she said. Lee opened it; 
in it was a wonderful special 
gold mouthpiece for his new 
trumpet and a card on which 
was pasted the picture of the 
band taken that day in the 
square. In the picture Lee with 
his trumpet was right up front. 
On the back of the card was 
written, “To Lee Hoyt, from 
the Scarths.’” No hullabaloo— 
just “‘thanks.” 

Lee looked at Dad. ‘Thanks 
for what?” he asked. “I didn’t 
do anything.” 

Dad smiled. “Didn't you?” 
he asked. “Maybe the Scarths 
think there are more ways than 
one of—doing things for 
folks.” 


The Hunt for Curly 


(Continued from page 21) 


“I’m going to be better to 
him,” she promised. “But I 
don’t understand about your— 
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your not wanting pay for all 
your trouble.” 

Andy said hesitantly, “I'd 
rather not take anything, Mrs. 
Dayton. I can’t have my mother 
with me on Mother's Day, but 
I can do honor to her by doing 
something for—for some other 
mother.” 

It was so hard for Andy to 
explain how he felt that he was 
getting red faced and was be- 
ginning to stammer. So Kegs 
said, ““Good-by, Mrs. Dayton. 
Have a good Mother’s Day to- 
morrow!” 

He led the way down the 
walk. His heart was warm and 
happy because he had his 
mother with him where he 
could give her gifts and love her 
every day; but Andy had made 
him realize that doing her 
honor was more important than 
giving her gifts, for it was 
something he could do always 
—wherever she was or wher- 
ever he was. Andy was doing 
that for his mother, and tomor- 
row Kegs would not have to 
worry about him. 


A Bouquet for 


Mamma 
(Continued from page 6) 


He remembered all too well 
how he had felt that very morn- 
ing. But he knew what to do 
about this. By this time, it had 
become almost a habit to reach 
into the paper wrapper and pull 
out a yellow rose. Once more 
he watched a frown change to 
a happy smile when he said, 
“Give this to your mamma on 
her special day.” 

When Absalom reached his 
father’s workshop, the bouquet 
was not so large as it had been. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Dorothy Kirkham 


es AWAY the top of a pastel-colored waxed-paper drinking 
cup two inches up from the bottom, leaving six tabs (See B). 
Fold these tabs out. 

Fold a piece of tracing paper and trace a pattern for the brim 
(A). Unfold your tracing paper and transfer your pattern to a 
piece of heavy construction paper. Choose a color that harmonizes 
with the cup. Cut the brim in two at the line marked x, lap to the 
dotted lines or until it fits around the cup snugly just below the tabs, 
and paste it together. Paste the brim to the tabs, as shown in 
Figure C. 

Using your brim pattern, cut a five-inch lacy paper doily. Lap 
and paste it as you did the brim. Then paste it on the brim to hide 
the tabs, as shown in Figure D. Gently roll the brim with your 
hands to shape it like a real hat brim. 

Paste the center of a piece of ribbon about fifteen inches long 
across the bottom of your May basket. Draw the ends through the 
open spaces in the sides, as shown in Figures C and D, and tie them 
in a bow. 


Now fill your bonnet May 
basket with flowers, and it js 
ready to hang on someone's 
doorknob. If you want to keep 
your flowers extra fresh, just 
place a bit of wet cotton in the 
bottom before you put the flow. 
ers in the basket. 


Mary and Lydia 
( Continued from page 15) 


closed her shop, took the mem- 
bers of her household, and went 
out to the riverside to pray. 


Lydia gave careful attention 
to all that Paul said. And that 
day she was the first to accept 
Jesus as the true Son of God. 
She had been faithful to her 
God while living in a strange 
city; now she proved her cour- 
age. Bravely, Lydia declared 
her belief in the new faith, and 
Paul baptized her and her 
household. 

Lydia wanted to help the 
men who were spreading Jesus’ 
doctrine of love. She told Paul, 
“If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come into 
my house and abide there.” 

“Are you not afraid, Lydia, 
to offer shelter to strangers who 
bring a new doctrine?” Paul 
may have asked her, wishing to 
test her courage. 

She probably answered, “The 
Lord will take care of me and 
mine.” 

Paul and his companions tat- 
ried several days with Lydia. 
They went each day into the 
streets to teach the new doc- 
trine. And when others had ac- 
cepted Jesus, the first church 
at Philippi was organized in 
Lydia’s home. 

Mary and Lydia both proved 
that great inspiration can come 
through the women’s help in 
religious service. 
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A Toy Harp 


By Edith K. Forsyth 
YB 
RAP 
\ 


pwr A little harp you can make with cardboard, rubber 
bands, and a few brass paper fasteners. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


<A 


1. Fold a piece of tracing paper in half; then open it and lay 
the crease on the dash line of this pattern. Trace the half harp. Fold 
the tracing again, and cut out for a pattern. Transfer this pattern 
to medium-weight cardboard. Make about three or four and cut 
them out; also cut out the section marked X. Glue all these pieces 
together evenly, for thickness, and file edges smooth with sand- 
paper. At the top on the crossbar, make three pencil dots—one in 
the center and one on each side, 14 inch apart. On the lower por- 
tion of the harp, mark the place for the little strip of cardboard 
as shown by dotted lines on the pattern. 


2. From cardboard cut two small strips, 14 inch wide and 1 
inch long. Glue together and file edges smooth. Make a dot in the 
center and one on each side, 1/4 inch apart. Pierce a hole through 
each dot. Then put a tiny fastener (B) in the holes and press the 
prongs flat on the back, Glue this little strip firmly in place on the 
harp. Paint both sides of the harp gold. 


3. When thoroughly dry, press two large-size fasteners (A) 
in each side of the harp, on the edge parallel with the bar. These 


represent the turning keys, 
Three tiny fasteners (B) are 
then pressed in the top edge of 
the crossbar, where the dots are 
marked. String the harp with 
three small-size rubber bands 
(C), looping each one around 
the fasteners at the top and the 
bottom. Be sure to catch each 
rubber securely under each tiny 
head, so that it will hold fast in 
position. 

Note: The cardboard will be as 
firm as a piece of balsa wood, 
1/4, inch thick. If you prefer to 
use wood, then tiny uphol- 
sterer’s tacks should be ham- 
mered into the crossbar and into 
section 2 in place of fasteners. 
The large fasteners (A) can be 
pressed into the wood through 
slots. Use a coping saw and 
knife to carve and shape the 
wood. 


A Bouquet for 


Mamma 
(Continued from page 23) 


The boy’s practical father was 
not too pleased with what his 
son had to show for an after- 
noon’s work. “Do you feel for 
certain that you got your wages 
worth?” he asked. 

Absalom closed his eyes and 
saw four happy faces—Granny 
Bessler’s, as she sat on the porch 
of the boardinghouse; Willie's, 
eyes wide with surprise; Mrs. 
Gladfelter’s, as she waved to 
him from her gate; and Myra’, 
still wet with tears, Then he 
thought of his own mother and 
of how proud she would be 
when he gave her the bouquet 
of yellow roses. 

“Yes, Papa, I got my wages 
worth,” he answered finally. 
“Indeed, it wonders me how 
much I got for such a little.” 
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By Roland Rexroth ‘Ff 


Our Stamp 


ANY collectors nowadays 
are having much fun in 
forming what are called “‘top- 
ical” collections. The stamps in- 
cluded in such a collection are 
from a great many different 
countries, but all the stamp de- 
signs pertain to the same gen- 
eral subject or topic. When 
mounted and displayed, they 
are interesting not only to other 
collectors but even to people 
who do not know much about 
stamps. 

For example, some collectors 
collect stamps showing animals; 
others, flowers; still others, 
birds, insects, fish, mountains, 
trains, bridges, buildings, maps, 
portraits, art and artists, or 
music and musicians. There are 
dozens of other subjects from 
which to choose. 

If you have not already 
thought of forming a topical 
collection, you will want first of 
all to decide on your subject or 
topic. Then you will have great 
fun assembling and arranging 
your stamps. You will also learn 
a great many interesting things 
about history and geography. 

One of the most fascinating 
subjects for a topical collection 
is animals. A great many differ- 
ent kinds of animal stamps have 


been issued, especially by 
African and Asiatic countries. 
Among them you will find ele- 
phants, lions, tigers, camels, 
monkeys, deer, and perhaps a 
hundred others. To give you a 
start, we are illustrating three 
stamps issued by countries in 
Africa, which picture native 
animals. 

The “Marco” stamp, issued 
by French Morocco, pictures 
two of the most graceful and 
speediest members of the deer 
family, namely, gazelles. Notice 
their long straight horns, which 
are much different in shape 
from those of their deer cousins 
in North America. 

Next is the stamp from 
Nyassa, which is a Portuguese 
colony, picturing a zebra. Col- 
lectors often say jokingly that 
they cannot tell if a zebra is 
white with black stripes or black 
with white stripes. 

The third stamp, from Mauri- 
tania, pictures our humpbacked 
friend the camel, along with a 
native rider. Because the camel 
can travel for long distances 
without needing water, he fur- 
nishes practically the only avail- 
able transportation in desert 
areas, and is called “the ship of 
the desert.” 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Priscilla Ellen Mewha (11), 
Markerville, -Alta., Canada; Bar- 
bara Felix (12), 515. Southmont 
Ave., South Williamsport 23, Pa.; 
Richard Simpson (12), 401 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md.; Bob 
Bernstein (12), 2120 University 
Pl., Dayton 6, Ohio; Irene Wiggill 
(12), 37B Woburn Ave., Benoni, 
Tvl., South Africa; Anne Callaghan 
(12), 6 Greenfield St., Govan, 
Glasgow S. W. 1, Scotland; Gloria 
Ferreira (12), 12 Bengal St., St. 
James, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
British West Indies; Cynthia 
Lynette Oliver (11), 33 Rutland 
Ave., Craighall Park, Johannes- 
burg, Tvl., South Africa; Earl Baron 
(11), 282 Lansdowne Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; Eileen Scoggins 
(11), 20 Silvester Rd., Cowplain, 
Portsmouth, England; Barbara 
Morefield (11), 2013 N. 62nd St., 
East St. Louis, Ill; Marshall 
Winokur (11), 31 Shornecliffe Rd., 
Newton 58, Mass.; Judith Ann 
Tuthill (10), Green Crest Farm, 
Langdon, N. H.; Janet Hopkins 
(10), Rte. 3, Centralia, Ill.; Bill 
Weldon (10), 321 Wilson St., 
Victoria, B. C., Canada; Bruce Le 
Baron (9), 2809 Country Club 
Rd., Endicott, N. Y.; Polly Riley 
(9), 1460 Grand Ave., San Rafael, 
Calif.; Roma Lou Edgar (8), 2328 
Glendale Ave., Modesto, Calif.; 
Hans-Richard Schwartz (11), Wes- 
terstede in Oldenburg, Bahnhofstr 
7, British Zone, Germany; Lucy 
Galloway (11), 3 Whinhill Rd., 
Crookston, Glasgow S.W. 3, Scot- 
land; Ethelyn Smith (12), Eureka, 
Barbarees Hill, St. Michael, Bar- 
bados, British West Indies; Barbara 
Mason (12), Rte. 2, London, Ont., 
Canada; Doris Blandford (12), 43 
Pilton Ave., Edinburgh 5, Scot- 
land; Patricia Arnold (12), 87 
Windson Rd., Birtley, Durham, 
England. 
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N OUR country, many peo- 
ple have organized clubs for 
the purpose of preventing cruel- 
ty to animals. They set aside 
one week each year as “Be Kind 
to Animals’ Week,” and ask 
that we all join them in observ- 
ing it, This year they have chos- 
en April 25 through May 1, and 
the editors of WEE WIsDOM 
feel very sure that you will not 
only remember to be kind to 
animals this week but will prac- 


What Can Your Pet Do? 


tice being kind to them through- 
out the year. Send your letters 
about your pet to WEE Wis- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: One morning just 
two years ago, I found a little 
puppy in the corner of the porch. 
She had gotten lost from 
mother. We named her Sheila. 

Sheila grew up to be a good 
watchdog for us and our neighbors. 
She can tell the sound of our car 
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or my school bus for as far as g 
quarter of a mile. 

She is very loving and good. 
No matter how much Mother pets 
or plays with her, she will not 
put her dirty paws on Mother's 
clothes. 

We live on a fast-traveled high. 
way. When Sheila crosses the road, 
she will always stop and look be. 
fore going on across.—Billy Keith’ 
Hesse. 


May Day Court 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Linda hung her head. She 
couldn’t think of anything to 
say. 

“If you have nothing to say,” 
the judge went on, “I will pass 
sentence. I sentence you to lead 
the Maypole dance—beginning 
right now!” 

A bright light shone in 
Linda’s face, chasing away the 
clouds of disappointment and 
shame. No one was angry with 
her, even though she had al- 
most spoiled the party! Jan was 
hugging her happily, and every- 
one was smiling. 

At last the party was over. As 
she was leaving, Linda gave 
June and Katherine and Sammy 


a special smile for helping her — 


out of a difficult spot. 

When all the others had 
gone and Jan and June were 
leaving, Katherine said to them, 
“We had a good time, thanks 
to you. And I think we really 
showed Linda how to be a good 
sport.” 

Then Katherine disappeared 
into the house for a moment 
and came back. with another 
flowered parasol! “Here, June,” 
she said, and handed the pata- 
sol to June. “I want you to have 
this one like Jan’s. Mother will 
get me another one to take its 
place. This little parasol says, 
‘Thanks for the idea that saved 


the party.’ 
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Crossing “O” 
By Isabel Williams 


Complete the square according to the definitions given. 


One of the Great Lakes. 
Biblical king who built a great temple. 
The scientific study of animals. 


The science of life, plant, and animal organisms. 
President after Lincoln. 
A tragedy by Shakespeare. 


1, O----- 

2, -0---0- 

3. --0-0-- 

4, ---O--- A month. 
5. --0-0-- 

6. -0---0- 

7. O----- 

Mother’s Day on the Farm 


By Rosalie W. Doss 


Some animal children celebrated 
Mother’s Day 
In the lovely month of - - -. 


The lambs chose a bow of blue 
For their kind mother, the - - -. 


The baby chicks numbered ten; 


Each had a gift of corn for Mother 


The eight goslings decided to choose 
A new swimming pool for Mother 


Little colt selected a blanklet with 
care,. 
For his mother, the gentle - -- -. 


OS 


Free Treasure 
By Edna Bevan 


My first is in pretty and also in 
showers. 

My second’s in rain but isn’t in 
flowers, 

My third is in fair and also in rise. 

My fourth is in even but isn’t in 


eyes. 
My fifth is in bend and also in 
bright. 
My sixth is in no but isn’t in night. 
My last is in glow but isn’t in gold. 
My Cony is a lovely sight to be- 
old. 
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Pictured Person 
By Naida Dickson 


The artists draw me fat and cute; 
A bow and arrow’s‘ what I shoot. 
I aim at hearts, but I’m not stupid; 
I hurt no one, for my name’s - - - - - : 


Code Limerick 
By Sheila Ostrander 


Can you change the double let- 
ters in the brackets into words in 
order to read this limerick? 

A young man who thought him- 
self (YY) 

Bought a hat in an extra large 
s(II). 

It went on with (EE); 

There was not a great squ(EE), 

But the huge thing hung down 
past his (II). 


OT 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


Although I look much like the 
bulb 
From which a daffodil grows, 
You funny people all declare 
I’m not as pleasing to the nose. 
In spite of this, I've noticed 
That though I sometimes make 
you cry, 
Most of you like to eat me. 
Now tell me. What am I? 


Tomorrow 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


When I ask Mother, “Is this 
\ tomorrow?” 
Like she said it would be; 
she'll just say, 
“No, this is today, and to- 
morrow 
Today will be yesterday.” 


State Capital Riddles 
By Ollie James Robertson 


In what state capital would you 
find the following? (The first six 
are west of the Mississippi; the last 
six, east of that river.) 


1. A home for wild animals. 
(DENver) 

2. A metal. 

3. A dessert baked in a crust. 

4. A four-wheeled vehicle. 

5. Opposite of women. 

6. A child’s plaything. 

7. An abbreviation for a day of 
the week. 

8. A fortified place. 

9. A kind of car. 

10. A public conveyance. 

11. A heavy weight. 

12. A stout string. 


OP 


Add One Word 
By Dina Hadin 


The same word may be added to 
each of these groups of letters to 
form the word that is defined. 
What is this one word? 


1, ----e Gaze. 
2. ----t Begin. 
3. ----ving Suffering for lack 
of nourishment. 
4, ----tle To shock. 
5. ----red This happens to 
actors. 
6. ----ling A bird. 
7. ----kly Rigidly. 
8. ----gazer An idealist. 
9. ----chy Stiff and formal. 
10. ----fish A marine animal. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Booster 


Club 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We are members of the Good Words Booster Club because we want 
to help others as well as ourselves to be happy. 

We believe that our words help make us and others happy or unhappy. 
We also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when we 
speak good words. 

We remember that before we speak a single word, before we do a 
single deed, we must think. When we remember to let God help us think 


only good thoughts, then our words and actions will also be good. 


If you should like to join the Good Words Booster Club, write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application. We shall be happy to add your name to our list of over 


10,000 members. We all want to keep remembering that: 
“The heart is a garden 
Where thought flowers grow; 
The thoughts that we think 
Are seeds that we sow.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: In your last let- 
ter you sent me a tiny card with 
The Prayer of Faith printed on it. 
Yesterday I was one of six con- 
testants in a speech contest. I was 
very nervous as I went up to the 
front, but I took the little card 
with me. As I read the lines, “God 
is my strength, unfailing, quick,” I 
was no longer nervous, because I 
knew that God would guide me. 
As a result, I won second prize in 
the contest.—Ellen (Canada). 


God always expects us to do 
our part by studying and pre- 
paring our lessons. But, in a 
contest or in examinations, fear 
sometimes causes nervousness 
or tension that keeps us from 
doing our best. When we te- 
member to turn to God in 
prayer, we know the Truth that 
God is helping us. Then the 
tension is relieved, and we are 
able to remember and to use 
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what we have studied. Because 
you had done your part in pre- 
paring and studying and in 
turning to God, He was able to 
help you. You did well, Ellen; 
and we are glad! 


OP 


Dear Barbara: Being a member 
of the club has made me very 
happy. At school when I don’t un- 
derstand something, I say and be- 
lieve that ‘'God is my help in every 
need.” And God always tgs 

I am trying to keep the pledge, 
and I am happier every day. 
—Megan. 


The words say and believe 
are the key to your happiness, 
Megan. God is our help in 
every need. But only when we 
trust Him completely, can He 
help us to know just what to 
think, say, and do. God wants 
us to be happy. 


Dear Barbara: My mother, 
father, and I all like this Good 
Words Booster Club verse: 
“This day I shall be happy; 

This day I shall be glad 
God helps me make this day 

The very best I’ve ever had.” 

I think it makes good sense, and 
if everyone said it all of us would 
be happier.—Jerry. 


It is true, Jerry, that God 
loves us and wants us to be 
happy. Each day is happy when 
we remember to think silently 
and deeply of the Spirit of God 
within us, Silently, through our 
thoughts, we talk to God, and 
we can be very sure that God 
does understand and will help 
us always. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been using 
the card with The Prayer of Faith 
on it for a bookmark in my Bible, 
and I have been carrying it in my 
billfold where I can see it every 
day. I think it helps me very much 
in all my work and play.—Kathryn. 


You are helping yourself by 
knowing that God is your help 
in your work and in your play. 
Your letter helps us remember 
to use The Prayer of Faith, too. 
Thank you, Kathryn. 


OS 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy very much 
being a member of the Booster 
Club. I have gained many new 
friends since I joined the club. I 
always try to wear a smile, although 
it is sometimes very difficult. When 
I get cross, I look at my club pin 
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and remember to hear only good, 
ge only good, and speak only 
. And it always works! 

J enjoy repeating The Prayer of 
faith, and I shall always use it to 

ide me in work and play or in 
whatever I am doing. When I fail 
to keep the rules of Good Words 
Booster Club, I always try again. 
It's fun!—Margaret (Canada). 


You, Margaret, are a true 
Booster! We, too, are glad that 
you are a member of our merry 
band of Good Words Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: 1 just got my mem- 
bership card today, and I think I 
will enjoy the club. 

A few weeks ago something hit 
my brother Jims glasses, and the 
glass went into his eye. We took 
him to the doctor, and he can still 
see with that eye. Please ask Si- 
lent Unity to thank God that Jim’s 
eye was saved.— Bruce. 


We join Silent Unity, our 
prayer group, and you and your 
family, Bruce, in giving thanks 
to God for His healing power 
that healed and blessed your 
dear brother. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was so happy to 
receive WEE Wispom from my 
aunt that I jumped with joy! I 
really love it! 

I have started to take piano les- 
sons, and I like them, too. One 
time I got angry because I could 
not get a note right. Then I re- 
membered The Prayer of Faith, and 
I thanked God for helping me. 
And I got the note right away. I 
have tried to keep the club pledge 
this month, and I think I have al- 
most succeeded.—]udith. 


When we go to our heavenly 
Father with our problems be- 
lieving that He will help us, He 
always does. Sometimes He 
answers our prayer through an- 
other person and sometimes He 
just helps us to do what is 
needed. This time He helped 
you to hold your temper, Judith, 
and when you did that your 
hotes came easily. 
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Dear Barbara: The children in 
the WEE WIsDOM stories do many 
good things. Each story helps me 
do the good deeds that a Good 
Words Booster should do. 

These are the lines in The Prayer 
of Faith that I like best: “I now. 
am wise, I now am true, patient, 
kind, and loving, too.” —Ruth Ann. 


Yes, Ruth Ann, it surely does 
seem that the boys and girls in 
the WEE WISDOM stories must 
be members of our Good Words 
Booster Club. Thank you for 
telling us your favorite part of 
The Prayer of Faith. 


OP 


Dear Barbara: 1 have just had the 
most wonderful experience in the 
world. I could not find two impor- 
tant pieces of paper. I hunted and 
hunted for them. Then I prayed to 
God to help me find them. Sure 
enough, just as I was walking back 
to my desk, I found them.—Vir- 
ginia. \ 

Thank you, Virginia, for 
sharing your wonderful experi- 
ence with us. We know that 
nothing is ever lost in Spirit. 
When we turn to God in prayer, 
believing, His inner light is 
turned on in our mind. By this 
light, we know just where to 
go, just where to look. 


Dear Barbara: At school I was 
asked to sing a solo. I said, “No!” 

Then a girl said, “Sing with 
Walter.” (Walter is a boy at 
school. ) 

I said, ‘Absolutely not!” 

Even our music teacher tells me 
I have a lovely voice. Now I wish 
I had sung!—Frances (Canada). 

Your lovely voice, Frances, is 
a talent, a special gift from 
God that He wants you to enjoy 
and to share with others. Re- 
member that a talent is of no 
value unless it is used. We all 
have talents, and the more we 
use our talents the bigger, bet- 
ter, and more satisfying they be- 
come. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club 
in the school where I was last term. 
Now I have moved, and I would 
like to have eight application blanks 
to start a club here.—Charles. 

Charles, I am happy to send 
you the eight application blanks 
and a folder of suggestions for 
club meetings. I have also sent 
a special letter that the boys and 
girls will want to read before 
they fill out the blanks and re- 
turn them to me. 

Perhaps others of you readers 
would like to have a club in 
your class at school or Sunday 
school, with your friends in the 
neighborhood, or with members 
of your family. If so, just write 
to me, and I shall be glad to 
help you, too. 


Dear Barbara: 1 used to have bad 
dreams when I went to sleep at 
night, and I would awaken my 
mother. But now that I have joined 
the Good Words Booster Club, I 
have a different way. 

I just lie down and say the Lord’s 
Prayer and The Prayer of Faith. 
Before I know it, I am asleep, and 
I sleep happily all night—Marilyn. 


Your good plan, Marilyn, 
will help us all to have sweet, 
peaceful sleep, too. 


OS 


Dear Barbara: 1 am happy to be 
able to belong to the Good Words 
Booster Club. I have tried this 
month to be better and kinder to 
more people. I have helped other 
children at school and at home to 
work out their problems. I want to 
keep on helping people, because I 
know how it feels to be left out, 
and it is not much fun!—Pamela. 


You are using the golden 
rule, Pamela. Your letter re- 
minds us of this way of saying 
the golden rule: “I do unto 
others as I would have others 
do unto me, and I do it first; 
yes, I do it first; its the Golden 
Rule for me.” 
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May 
By Mary Fiorillo (10 years) 
Carle Place, N.Y. 


May at last is here; 
It comes only once a year. 
So you better have fun 
Before the month is done. 


Get out your bathing suit; 
Get out your bike. 

We're going swimming 
And on a hike. 


Oh, what fun we'll 
Have this May; 

Why we'll have 
Fun every day. 


OS 


Mother’s Day 


By Kaaren Kosh (10 years) 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mother’s Day is like a flower, 
Bright and cheerful every hour; 
I'll pick some violets on my way, 
Because it is my mother’s day. 


Do You Like May? 
By Georgia Dickison (11 years) 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 
When it is time for May, 
All ye are gay; 
People sing and shout 
And run all about. 


Do you like the month of May 
When all people are gay? 


Bunny 


By Sue Ellen Cavanaugh (7 years) 
St. Louis, Mich. 


I see a bunny, I see a bunny, 
I see a bunny go hop, hop, hop. 
I see a bunny, I see a bunny, 


I see his ears go flop, flop, flop. 
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Welcome Springtime 


By Sarah J. Curry (9 years) 
Campbell Hall, N.Y. 


‘Winter now has departed; 


Spring has already started. 
e tiny leaves on the trees 
Are blowing gently in the breeze. 


The winter snow has gone; 
Grass and flowers have come along. 
Each bird is making its nest— 
After the long winter rest. 


OS 


Evening Prayer 
By Diana Dukes (10 years) 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Father, we thank Thee for rivers 
and valleys, for Christmas and 
Easter, for Sunday-school rallies, 
for Jesus, our Savior, kind and 
good, for courage and friends, and 
all that Thy goodness sends. 


The Bluebirds 
By Eldora Barbe (12 years) 
Center, Tex. 


The bluebirds fly ever so high 

To see the big blue sky. 

Then they come down 

To see the big town 

And sing a sweet lullaby 

For little children who go 
to sleep by-and-by. 


Maytime 
By Anna Pailee Holland 
(11 years) vex 
Columbus, Ohio 


May means the time of year 


When we honor mothers every- 


where; 
In America and overseas, 
It brings very happy memories. 


| Kirby 
By Robert David Sanders, Jr, 
(9 years) 


Hazlehurst, Miss. 
Kirby is a talking -parrot, 
And he often likes a carrot. 
On some days I let him out 
To take a little walk about; 
Then I put him in his cage, 
And he goes into a rage. 
I cover him with lots of care each 
night, 
For he goes to sleep without a 
light; 
In the morning, in I walk, 
And he begins to talk and talk, 


Grandfather’s Farm 
By Creagh Gemmell (10 years) 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


My grandfather lives on a great big 
farm; 

He has horses, chickens, and a big 
red barn. 

He has lots of goats and one named 
Billy, 

Who is always butting and acting 

silly. 

When I go to Grandfather's to stay 
all night, 

The noise the chickens make is a 
terrible fright. 

They wake me up at the sign of 
dawn, 

Crowing and strutting all over the 

lawn. 

In the pasture is my favorite cow, 

And next to the barn, a big red sow. 

With ten little pigs, cute and fat, 

Who squeal like mad when they 
see a cat. 

Oh! Grandfather’s farm is a wot 
derful place! 

I run and play at very fast pace. 

When night time falls, I crawl in 
bed 

With thoughts of another day of 
fun ahead. 
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My Fairy Doll 
By Diana Pereira (8 years) 
Fort Matara, Ceylon 


[have a little fairy doll; 
Her name is Twinkletoes; 
She has a white organdy frock, 
And a silver wand she holds. 


She wears a silver ribbon 
On her lovely golden hair; 
She has two little silver shoes— 
A very dainty pair. 


My Turtle 
By Stephanie Loomis (9 years) 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. 


| had a little turtle; 
His name was Billy Gray. 
But one nice day in the month of 


ay, 
My little turtle ran away. 


A Mother 


By Frances Chew (8 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


A mother is the one who loves 
us, helps us whether we are right 
or whether we are wrong, feeds us 
to make us healthy and strong. 


The Hippo 
By Sue Long (10 years) 
Jackson, Tenn. 


The mother hippo, 
Big and strong, 

Has never a care 
As she strolls along. 


Now in water, 
Now on land, 

Baby hippo 
Close at hand. 


Mom and Dad 
By Sue Daniel (12 years) 
Moulton, Ala. 


Mom and Dad are sweet; 

I know they can’t be beat. 
They are so kind, 

I want to mind. 


I want them to know 
I love them so; 

ey are more precious to me 
Than silver or gold could be. 
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Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thit- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under youn supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction .must be 

made on these pages. 


Vanilla Will Do 
By Martha Deckard (7 years) 
Gamaliel, Ky. 
I like chocolate ice cream, 
. And: it is good, too; 
If I can’t get chocolate, 
- Vanilla will do! . 


Jackie’ 

By Bryan Ferguson (5 years) 

Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
There was a little boy, 

And his name was Jackie; 
He had a little pony, 

And'he was so happy. 


The Sleeping Bear 
By Cindy Moore (7 years) 
; Bear Lake, Mich. 
Once I went into the forest! 
What do you suppose was there? 
I looked into a den, 
And there was a sleeping bear. 


Bobby and the Lost Kitten 


By Leif Ahrens (8 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bobby had a mother and daddy, 
but he was lonesome. He wanted 
a boy or a girl to play with. He 
looked up the street and down the 
street, but no one was there. So he 
went back home. 

Suddenly, he heard a mi-aow. 
Bobby ran across the yard. There 
on a branch of a tree sat a kitten. 
Bobby took the kitty down. He 
thought it would scratch him, but 
it didn’t. He liked the little kitten, 
and he wasn’t lonely any more. 
Every day he would play with it. 
But one day when he was going 
to play with the kitten, he couldn’t 
find it. He looked upstairs and 
downstairs. He looked under the 
table and under the chairs. Then 
he looked outside, but the kitty was 
not there. Suddenly he heard a 
mi-aow again; and there was the 
kitty in his pocket. 


Pat’s Hat 
By Elaine Pierson (9 years) 
Pe Ell, Wash. 


There once was a little girl named 
Pat, 

Who had an enormous hat. 

When she went to a movie, her 
hat stood up high; 

When she went window-shopping, 
people couldn’t see by. 

One day the garbage man picked up 
Pat’s hat, 

And, poor Pat—that was the end 
of her hat. 


School Daze 


By Rosemarie Bergman (8 years) 
Vanessa,-Ont., Canada 


I go to school at fine o'clock; 
I work away till noon. 

I run downstairs to grab a bite, 
And then. just sit and moon. 


At one o'clock I rush right-in 
To try to cram some social 
studies; 
And by the time it’s four o'clock, 
I'm ready for my buddies. 


Then once more I tush right home; 
Now listen what I have to say. 

You may think-it’s silly, folks, 
But school is what I like to play. 
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THIS IS 


SUSAN 


Designed by Langley Tolbert 
(8 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless our food; 
And we ask You 

To bless our 

Loving mothers, too. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 27) 


Topical collections often are 
awatded prizes in exhibitions. 
Not long ago a schoolgirl re- 
ceived a prize for her collection 
of stamps showing hair styles; 
a boy received a prize for his 
collection of flag stamps; an 
adult exhibitor received a prize 
for his unusual display of 
stamps all printed in black. 

Wee Wisdom will be glad 
to hear from any collectors who 
are making topical collections. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Crossing ‘““O” 

1. Ontario. 2. Solomon. 3. Zo- 
ology. 4. October. 5. Biology. 
6. Johnson. 7. ‘‘Othello.” 

Mother’s Day on the Farm 

May. Ewe. Hen. Goose. Mare. 

Free Treasure 
Rainbow. 
Pictured Person 
Cupid. 

Code Limerick 
Wise. Size. Ease. Squeeze. Eyes. 
What Am I? 

An onion. 

State Capital Riddles 

1. DENver, Colorado. 2. Aus- 
TIN, Texas. 3. PlErre, South Da- 
kota. 4. CARson City, Nevada. 
5. SacraMENto, California. 6. TO- 
Peka, Kansas. 7. MONtgomery, 
Alabama. 8. FrankFORT, Kentucky. 
9. NASHville, Tennessee. 10. Co- 
lumBUS, Ohio. 11. CharlesTON, 
West Virginia. 12. ConCORD, 
New Hampshire. 

Add One Word 
Star. 


Wouldn't you like to have your friends say this 
about the birthday gifts you choose for them? Well, 
they are sure to say it if you give them You, Unity’s 
magazine for teen-agers. 


Every month You is packed with up-to-the-minute 
articles, fascinating stories, and inspiring poems. The an 
May issue contains, among many other features: 


“Form Makes the Manikin,” a story by Jay Worth-  s 
ington about a track man who has perfect 
style but who never wins races 


“Tornado,” a short-short story by Josh M. Drake, 
Jr., that tells about the coming and the pass- | 
ing of a tornado a 


“Julius La Rosa Says: ‘Be Yourself,’” an inter- 
esting and helpful article by Dena Reed about : 
one of the top young singing stars of today = 
and how he achieved success 


Next time one of your teen-age friends has a 
birthday, be sure to give him You magazine. He will 
say, “One of the nicest gifts I ever had!” And if you 
are a teen-ager, subscribe to You for yourself. The 
magazine is priced at $1 a year. 


The Magazine for Teen-Agers 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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“There is some wonderful news for you this month! WEE WISDOM is 
going to have a brand-new serial starting in the June number. The name of the 
new serial is “Cheers for the Winner.” It was written by Florence M. Davis, 
and it is about the Soap Box Derby. 

“In this story, two brothers named Brad and Chuck Emery are building racers 
to enter in the Derby. The rules of the contest allow a boy to have only a limited 
amount of help in building his car, and Brad and Chuck are careful to observe 
this rule. 

“Another boy, Pidge Ordway, tries to get Brad to cheat. Knowing that Brad 
is a fine workman, Pidge offers him money to build a racer for him. When Brad 


refuses emphatically and tells Pidge that this would be dishonest, Pidge becomes ~ 


angry. He vows that Brad will be sorry later, and—but I had better stop, or I will 
be spoiling the story for you. Anyway, the further you read, the more exciting it 
ets! 

‘ “There are interesting pictures with this story, too. They were drawn by 
Eleanor O. Eadie, and I know you will like them. Don’t miss the June number of 
WEE WISDOM, when “Cheers for the Winner” will begin. And remember, WEE 
WISDOM makes the perfect gift for any of your special friends. See you next 
month.” 


Signed Arthur 
(His Mark) 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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